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Budgetary Policy and Income Fluctuations 


By HEIKKI VALVANNE, D.Pol. Sc. 
Chief of the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research 


Of late, general interest has been focused on the long-term prospects of 
Finland’s national economy, and the future conditions for economic growth 
have been a subject of lively discussion both by public authorities and by 
private individuals. On the one hand, this has been, of course, the result of 
certain internal developments, primarily the prevailing structural un- 
employment and the anticipated, exceptionally strong increase in the supply 
of labour; and, on the other hand, of the fact that controls on foreign trade 
and payments have been abolished to a large extent and the country has 
accordingly shifted to ’open economy’. The simultaneous formation of 
European trading blocks is of great importance. As a result of all these 
factors, our economic policy, which has mostly been pursued on a day-to- 
day basis in the past, is now, following a comparative short period of 
transition, confronted with important long-term problems. 

In my opinion, this widening of the perspective of economic policy also 
requires a thorough reconsideration of fiscal policy, which must beyond 
any doubt be regarded as the most essential part of the central government 
economic policy. It should be emphasized that during recent years the 
importance of fiscal policy has further increased, inasmuch as the 
quantitative restrictions on imports have largely been abolished. As a 
consequence of liberalized foreign trade, the balance of payments, which 
the Central Bank was previously able to influence by means of its powers 
of direct control, is now partly dependent upon fiscal policy measures. 

The way in which, and the extent to which, fiscal policy can be employed 
to regulate the level of economic activity depends essentially upon the 
power relations in internal politics, upon the level of economic enlighten- 
ment of the deciding bodies, and upon the organization and the legal frame- 
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work of budgetary procedure. In this respect, the usefulness of our budget 
is not very great. The nature of our internal politics may be chiefly 
responsible for the fact that fiscal policy has scarcely ever been firm, and 
that no appreciable long-term planning has been apparent therein. It has 
generally been hard to find explicitly stated opinions of the deciding 
bodies about the general objectives of fiscal policy on each particular 
occasion, i.e. about the intended resultant impact or the intended resultant 
impact of the various policy measures upon cyclical fluctuations, demand, 
employment, prices, and so on. 

Against this background it may also be comprehensible that the 
budgetary organization as a whole, starting from the planning at the 
executive level and ending with the wearisome treatment in Parliament, 
has largely remained on the level of development it had attained immediately 
after the war. It would not be too early, therefore, to consider measures 
designed to speed up budgetary procedure, to render a flexible revision of 
public-sector operations possible in cases where it is desirable for counter- 
cyclical reasons during the fiscal year, and to clear the way for an increased 
attention to general economic viewpoints in drawing up and handling the 
budget. At present, similar reforms are being deliberated in many other 
European countries. 

In the following, the technical side of budgetary procedure will not be 
considered in detail. Instead, attention will be focused on the extent to 
which budgetary policy as a whole can now serve as a means of business- 
cycle policy, as well as on the reforms that could perhaps be effected in 
order that the budget could counteract the cyclical fluctuations and not 
only reflect them. As I see it, this problem is very topical because of the 
pronounced boom we are experiencing now. The objectives of economic 
policy naturally include the keeping under control of this boom, so that 
we are prepared in advance for a decline in economic activity, keeping in 
mind the goal of a balanced economic growth in the long run. It is also 
obvious that the more successfully the cyclical fluctuations can be dampened 
by fiscal measures, the less will be the need for the use of monetary policy 
measures which have their known limitations. 

When budgetary policy is considered from this point of view, it is 
immediately obvious that legal provisions essentially restrict the use of 
budget as a framework of counter-cyclical policy. Under the stipulations 
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in force, the total revenue shown in the budget must at least equal the total 
expenditure. This actually precludes an expansive budgetary policy which 
would reflect itself as a budgetary deficit. Apparently, it has also prevented 
the presentation of a budget with a noteworthy surplus. Inspection of the 
budget proposals submitted to Parliament by the Cabinet, and the budgets 
passed by Parliament, reveals that revenue and expenditure have as a rule 
shown an almost complete balance — to use a terminology which is in 


agreement with the present structure of our budget. As a consequence, in 
framing counter-cyclical policy only such changes can be made in the 
grounds of government receipts and outlays as will result in an equal growth 
or reduction in total revenue and expenditure, or merely in changes in the 
revenue and expenditure patterns. It is evident that this essentially restricts 
the possibility to use the budget as a tool of counter-cyclical policy. 

In point of fact, these difficulties have often been felt very painfully, 
with the result that attempts have been made to evade them in a variety of 
ways. When contractive budgetary policy has been considered desirable, 
the procedure has most frequently been to estimate the revenue side 
»cautiously», ie. to use revenue figures lower than those suggested by the 
actual forecasts, and to enter the expenditure items, and the estimated 
appropriations in particular, at amounts in excess of those actually required. 
When an expansive policy is desired, revenue may be overestimated. A 
similar result can be achieved by postponing the entries of new revenue and 
expenditure items to supplementary budgets. 

The legal side of such a procedure will not be considered here. It is 
clear, on the other hand, that a fair amount of margin in the budget can be 
secured by such methods. In Finland, the State budget is not actually based 
on any kinds of national-budget calculations. The estimation of most 
revenue and expenditure items consequently remains a matter of deliberation 
by the budget authorities. For the majority of these items, only the rates, 
tariffs, etc., are fixed by Parliament, the amounts received and paid in the 
fiscal year being also dependent on the level of activity in various trades 
and industries. 

But even though some margin is often created by such, perhaps 
condemnable means, little attention has actually been paid to counter- 
cyclical aspects in budgetary policy. One might expect that, during an 
upswing, the tax revenue were allowed to exceed the expenditure, and 
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decrease during a downswing. Nevertheless, in the post-war years, the 


opposite has been the case. A typical behaviour pattern seems to be that 
when the State revenue is increasing during an upswing, the willingness 
and ability of Parliament to resist the demands for increased appropriations 
is considerably weakened. During a recession, again, when there occurs 
a decline in income simultaneously with an increase in the appropriations 
for the maintenance of employment, it is difficult to cut other appropriations 
which by those benefitting from them are often regarded as »established 
rights». To meet the requirements of budgetary balance, taxation must then 
be tightened. It goes without saying that both of these procedures tend to 
widen the cyclical fluctuations and are therefore contrary to the targets 
self-imposed by the State. 

Three different factors may be responsible for this preposterous state 
of affairs. Firstly, the requirement of budgetary balance referred to above 
tends to result in a budgetary policy which is merely a passive reflexion of 
cyclical fluctuations. Secondly, in Finland little attention is devoted to the 
possibilities of carrying out counter-cyclical policy in planning and deciding 
on public finance. And finally, sufficient reserves have not been accumulated 
by the State during the upswing periods for the avoidance or relief of 
recessions through budgetary measures. 

In my opinion, the last-mentioned point deserves particular attention 
in considering concrete suggestions for reform. It is quite obviously possible 
to frame legal stipulations providing for some kind of a budget equalization 
procedure, within the framework of which funds should be accumulated 
»automatically» during the upswing periods to be spent during the down- 
swing. The idea is an old one. It was introduced and tried out as early as 
in the 1930's, and it may be maintained that counter-cyclical policy could be 
pursued far better without such technical arrangements, were it not for the 
difficulties stemming from internal politics, legal restrictions, etc. Neverthe- 
less, since the war an increasing number of countries have found it advisable 
to create a simple, legally sanctioned procedure for the accumulation of 
»budget equalization funds». The most recent example is offered by Belgium, 
where such a fund was established a year ago. The procedure adopted is as 
follows: if public revenue in one fiscal year exceeds that of the previous 
fiscal year by more than 5 per cent, the excess amount is transferred to the 
fund and may later be drawn on to meet budget deficits. 
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In fact, a budget equalization fund once existed in Finland too. It was 
established in 1934 as a modification of the Swedish pattern. It functioned 
in principle until 1947, but was not formally liquidated until 1954. However, 
the significance of the fund remained almost non-existent, principally 
because the excess amounts transferred to it, insofar as they did not represent 
mere book-keeping claims of the State on itself (!), were invested in the 
least liquid form conceivable in view of their purpose, viz. primarily in 
long-term credits. 


The principle underlying such equalization methods is to separate the 
development of total state expenditure, or the variations in expenditure 
items which are of significance as regards countercyclical policy, from the 
short-run variations in income. In this way, the criteria adopted in 
considering the need for appropriations can be kept unchanged. As for 
the taxes, it is easier to avoid raising the tax rates, and even to lower them, 
in periods when expansive measures are called for. Public expenditure can 
then be financed in part from the budget equalization fund, to which 
transfers are made during upswing periods when tax revenue increases 
automatically and the tax rates are restored to their previous level. 

The procedure adopted in Belgium, according to which a fixed propor- 
tion of the increase in State revenue is transferred to a fund, might also 
work successfully in Finnish conditions. The elimination of the fluctuations 
in State revenue would permit the planning and selection of expenditure 
items on a long-term basis. Other possibilities would also be available, 
either to supplant or to supplement this, which would be similarly capable 
of meeting the legal requirements of budgetary balance. It should be noted 
that the largest expenditure item that varies according to business cycle 
fluctuations is that for the maintenance of employment. An elimination of 
the fluctuations in this item in the long run would be the more important 
as in the years to come the securing of the employment of new age classes 
will in any case impose heavy burdens on the public sector too. One possible 
procedure were the annual inclusion in the budget of the estimated average 
amount required for this purpose. In the periods of upswing, only part of 
it would be needed and the rest could be transferred to a special employment 
fund. During a downswing, when more than the annual appropriation is 
required, the fund could be drawn on for the lacking amount. Through 
this procedure the variations in the expenditure on the maintenance of 
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employment, which have been and are likely to be quite considerable, 


would not make it necessary to change taxation correspondingly — and ina 
way which must be deemed wrong from the point of view of counter-cyclical 
budgetary policy. 

The usefulness of equalization methods of this kind depends, as a matter 
of course, essentially upon how the accumulated funds are invested. The 
savings achieved must not be a matter of mere book-keeping; they should 
imply actual transfers of funds from the realm of the current cash 
transactions of the Treasury. It goes without saying that the funds must 
not be invested in long-term credits, as the case was previously; they should 
be kept liquid in order to be readily available for the financing of employ- 
ment expenses if and when required. For example, investment could be 
made in negotiable securities, public or private, in foreign exchange or 
foreign securities, or on a special account of the Treasury with the Central 
Bank. The selection of the forms of investment on each particular occasion 
is a question which the Ministry of Finance should settle, in cooperation 
with the Treasury and the Central Bank, in such a way that consideration 
is given to the required degree of liquidity, as well as to the requirement 
that the funds be invested, and drawn on, in agreement with the 
simultaneous objectives of monetary policy. A suggestion that may be made 
in this connection is that such investments might offer the government a 
good opportunity to develope the market for bonds and even shorter-term 
securities. 

Of course, a budget equalization fund is only a partial solution. How- 
ever, it might markedly facilitate the solution of the problems which our 
economic policy has to cope with in the next few years to come. 
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Building development during the 1950's 


By GUNNAR MODEEN, 
Chief of the Office of Social Research 


As we enter the 1960’s, a review of the development of the building 
industry during the past decade may be of interest. If a study is made of 
the distribution of buildings completed in the centres of population and in 
the rural areas, and of their breakdown by use, certain tendencies can be 
traced of which some may be expected to characterize building during the 
1960’s also. 

Building statistics relating to Finland show the following results of 
building production from 1950 to 1959: 


Year Million cu.m, Year Million cu.m. 
1950 21.4 1955 20.3 
1951 22.6 1956 19.9 
1952 21.1 1957 20.8 
1953 20,1 1958 19.3 
1954 22.0 1959 19.9 


At first glance, the fluctuations in building production seem fairly small. 
The difference between the crest of the wave in 1951 and the trough in 1958 
is 3.3 million cu.m., or 17 per cent. However, a closer study of the figures 
available reveals a number of interesting changes in the structure of building 
activity. The distribution of buildings completed in population centres and 
in rural districts, by five-year periods, is shown below: 


Buildings completed, million cu.m. 


Year Centres of Rural Total 
population districts 

1950-54 30.9 76.3 107.2 

1955-59 49.3 50.9 100.2 


The striking change is that, whereas in the early half of the decade the 
percentage in centres of population was less than 30 per cent of the country’s 
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total building volume, it had increased during the subsequent five-year 


period by up to one half of the total volume. The factors instrumental in 
bringing about the change were the increased extent of building in the 
centres of population, amounting to no less than two-thirds, and the 
decrease by one-third in the volume for the rural districts. 

In the rural districts, the early years of the 1950’s were still dominated 
by the greatly increased building production connected with the Land 
Acquisition Act, the construction of cattlesheds and other buildings for 
agricultural use, and the provision of living accommodation for ex-service- 
men. The reconstruction of housing in war-devastated Northern Finland 
also made its presence felt in the volume of building of the early 1950’s. 
Extremely efficient financing arrangements for this building production 
were afforded by advantageous governmental building credits. 

As soon as the aim of this exceptional building activity had been attained, 
building in the rural districts resumed its more normal pace. From a 
building volume of 16-17 million cu.m. per year in the early 1950's, the 
figure for rural districts dropped year by year to 9.0 million cu.m. in 1956; 
ever since this, it has remained without noteworthy changes at around 10 
million cu.m. a year. 

A breakdown of building volume by use provides valuable information 
of the present tendencies of development. To start with, the figures quoted 
below are concerned with the volumes of housing accommodation and of 
buildings intended for other uses in rural districts. 


Buildings completed in the rural areas, million .cu.m. 


Year Housing Other buildings 
1950-54 30.6 45.7 
1955-59 19.0 31.9 


As a percentage, the decrease is the same for both groups, a good one- 
third. If the group »other buildings» is further divided into agricultural 
buildings, industrial and business buildings, and other buildings, primarily 
public buildings such as schools, hospitals, etc., the following tabulation is 
obtained: 


Volume of buildings for uses other than housing in the rural districts, million cu.m. 
Industrial and 


Year Agricultural commercial Other 
buildings buildings buildings 

1950-54 27.6 5.5 12.6 

1955-59 16.6 5.0 10.3 
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The drop is most pronounced in the agricultural buildings, being no 
less than 40 per cent, while a large number of industrial and commercial 
buildings were completed even during the latter half of the 1950’s. It seems 
as if the industrialization of the rural areas had continued at an even pace. 
Nevertheless, the erection of public buildings, in the main of elementary 
schools, seems in recent years to have slowed down slightly in the rural 
districts. The once-for-all need of new elementary schools, created by the 
resettlement of the displaced population and by the education of the big age 
classes, seems to have been largely met during these years. 

The revival of building that characterizes the development in centres of 
population in the second five-year period under review comprises both 
housing and other building production. The volume of buildings completed 
in each of the five-year periods is shown below: 


Building in centres of population, million cu.m. 


Year Housing Other buildings 
1950-54 17.0 13.9 
1955-59 25.8 23.6 


The increase in the volume of housing production alone is remarkable, 
constituting a rise by over 50 per cent during the period 1955-59 in 
comparison with the first half of the decade. The influence exerted by cheap 
governmental (Arava) credits on this production was a striking feature. 

During the ten-year period of 1950-59, a total of 150.100 new dwellings 
were completed in centres of population; 58 100 of them from 1950 to 1955, 
and no less than 92 000 from 1955 to 1959. The latter production figure 
represents more than 18 000 new dwellings a year. Since 1950, the housing 
available in centres of population has increased by nearly 4o per cent, a 
figure whose implication is not only that the housing deficit resulting from 
the war has broadly speaking been eliminated in these localities, but which 
also illustrates the rapid shift in the geographical distribution of population 
in favour of the centres of population consequent upon the indicated 
changes in the structure of economic life. For the sake of comparison, it 
may be mentioned that the total of dwellings completed in the rural 
communes in recent years has remained at around 12 000 per year. One-sixth 
of this total are dwellings built in communes adjacent to the major centres 
of population. 
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The increase in the latter half of the 1950’s is more striking for the 


group »other buildings», amounting to more than 7o per cent. The most 
substantial figures of volume in this group derive from industrial buildings, 
followed by public buildings, and then the smallest group of all, that of 
commercial buildings. 

Superficial analysis of building production often identifies the 
production of dwellings with the total building volume; development 
tendencies which are roughly similar are thus taken for granted in these 
groups. As indicated by the above figures, building for uses other than 
housing in centres of population shows almost equally high volume 
figures, especially as far as the second five-year period is concerned. In 
view of this, it may be of interest to study how the different sectors of 
building activity in the centres of population reacted to the depression 
trends around 1958. The reactions are illustrated by the following figures. 


Buildings completed, by their use, in centres of population, million cu.m. 


Industrial and 
Year Housing commercial Public 
buildings buildings 
1955 4.7 21 1.3 
1956 5.6 3.5 1.4 
1957 5.8 3.3 1.5 
1958 4.8 2.6 1.6 
1959 49 3.3 1.3 


As was to be expected, housing production showed a ready reaction to 
the depression trends. The decrease from 1957 to 1958 in completed 
housing was one million cubic metres, or 17 per cent, and the figure for 
1959 was also comparatively low. However, the volume of industrial and 
commercial building reacted even more violently to the weakened economic 
trends, in that their volume dropped by more than one-fifth in 1958, but 
made a fairly rapid recovery in 1959. It is characteristic that the public 
sector, by contrast, expanded during the year of depression; this can be 
understood as a measure for evening-up from the standpoint of providing 
employment. 

A forecast for the very near future suggests that we are to expect a 
pronounced increase in building during this year and next. The building 
permits granted indicate a rise in building activity, especially of that 
designed for industrial and commercial ends. In 1959, building permits 
were granted within this group for 7.3 million cu.m., as against no more 
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than 3.6 million in 1958 and 3.8 million in 1957. The trend is not quite so 
pronounced for housing production, but at least in centres of population 
housing production seems to be continuing without signs of diminution. 
This implies the completion of 18 000-19 ooo. dwellings a year in the 
towns and urban districts of Finland within the course of the next few years. 

A long-term prognosis of the development of building should take two 
primary points into consideration: the advance of industrialization in 
economic life, and the displacements of population within the country 
brought about by this change in structure. The depopulation of the country- 
side which is connected with the reduction in the labour force employed in 
agricultural work will doubtless continue. However, this need not imply 
any direct decrease in rural building activity which is relatively low at the 
moment; at least this should not occur in the early 1960’s, with the need for 
reconstruction of the rather antiquated housing accommodation in the 
countryside entailing the construction of numerous new dwellings. 

On the other hand, immigration into the densely populated areas will 
involve continued lively building activity there, both as regards extensive 
housing production, and the construction of buildings for industrial and 
commercial use necessitated by expanding industrialization. The erection of 
public buildings — schools, hospitals, those for administrative departments, 
etc. — for the increasing urban population will be an important factor. 
Calculations by the State Planning Office concerning the development of 
population in the 1960’s indicate a probable increase by a good 300 000 
inhabitants for the centres of population during this ten-year period. Indeed, 
this figure seems to be rather on the conservative side. An increase of over 
100 000 inhabitants is predicted during this period for Helsinki alone. 

It may be worthwhile to point out here that the concept »centre of 
population» is somewhat too narrowly defined both in vital statistics and 
in building statistics. The rural communes in the environment of Helsinki, 
and the! whole of the Helsinki area in general, should actually be included 
in the centre of population group. By the end of the 1950’s, the population 
of this region increased at the pace of approx. 18 000 a year, which is 
equivalent to roughly 40 per cent of the total population increase in the 
country. We may thus take it that the lively building activity to be expected 
in our centres of population will be largely concentrated in the Helsinki 
region. In addition, the other major centres of population and industry, 
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with their adjacent areas, are likely to evince continued extensive building 


activity. 

In conclusion, a few words are in place as regards the present extent of 
housing production in Finland in relation to the population, reviewed 
against an international background. The total of dwellings completed per 
1 cco inhabitants in 1959 was 6.8, a fairly high figure from a European 


point of view. The level was approximately the same in Norway, the 
Netherlands, France, and Switzerland, whereas housing production in 


Western Germany and Sweden was considerably more lively. 
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The Economic Situation 


The international boom continues. »A good average year» is expected 
by the United States, even though the record production predicted early 
this year is no longer counted upon there. However, in Europe the upswing 
continues with unreduced force, and there are practically no visible 
symptoms of a weakening. The raw material market, where the price level 
has long been stable, is slightly strengthened. In Western Europe, economic 
discussions are characterized by a threat of inflation, an undeniable feature 
in many countries. Prices and wages have been on the increase for some 
time, and for this reason a number of countries have taken steps to curb 
the inflationary forces. Measures cf this type include a number of increases 
in discount rates, and the complementing of interest policy in some countries 
by the restriction of credit accommodation, and a tightening of the 
stipulations for hire purchase. The currency situation of Western Europe 
has continued to follow a pleasant process of improvement in comparison 
with that of the United States in particular, where balance of payments 
difficulties are now being encountered. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that questions of trade policy 
constitute the principal problem on our continent. The »Hallstein Plan», 
concerned with the Six, was long the subject of great interest; it seemed that 
simultaneously with the organization of the Outer Seven starting operations 
on July 1, the fusion of the Six would be accelerated and the first step taken 
towards a common customs barrier. Subsequent to this, the deadline has 
been deferred to January 1, 1961. Right from the start, great interest has 
also been evinced in the United States in the plans of the Six. Numerous 
negotiations, which have so far been without result, have been conducted 
to bring these two groups closer to one another. 

During the last few weeks, however, British opinion has begun to 
waver as a consequence of certain authoritative quarters posing the question 
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of whether England should not revise her attitude to the Six, and strive for 
European cooperation on a broad basis. British membership of the Coal and 
Steel Union and Euratom have also been proposed. The collapse of the 
summit conference in Paris has no doubt accelerated developments, and it 
remains to be seen whether the desired cooperation between the Six and 
the Outer Seven can be achieved. Another problem is that the traditionally 
neutral members of the Outer Seven — Switzerland, Sweden and Austria — 
will apparently be opposed to the formation of a definitely political trade 
bloc. 

As regards Finland, the negotiations with the Outer Seven have 
advanced to the point that from a technical point of view the question has 
been settled in the affirmative. It is to be hoped that the decision as to Fin- 
land joining EFTA will not be delayed too long. 


Foreign trade 





During the year, Finnish exports have developed favourably. With the 
economic upswing, the demand for paper, packing material, and building 
requisites has grown everywhere. As foreign customers have, in order to 
insure against possible later price increases, effected their purchases earlier 
than usual, the order books of the forest industry are generally good. So- 
termed »secondary exports» have also been able to expand their markets. 
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The trends have been particularly favourable for the sawmills, whose 
sales for shipment this year totalled 970 000 stds by the end of May, this 
amount being somewhat more than the total of last year’s exports. It may 
be pointed out that the first sales were concluded as early as in July 1959, 
and by the turn of the year the contracts signed for this year had already 
reached a total of 640 000 stds. The demand for cellulose has also been 
satisfactory: by the end of February, it is understood that 90 per cent of the 
total of estimated export production for this year had been placed on the 
market. The demand for mechanical pulp has also been better than expected, 
even though the entire productive capacity cannot be utilized either in 
Finland or in the other Scandinavian Countries. Although, and this also 
applies to newsprint, the capacity would obviously be sufficient for greater 
production than that of today, it is in any case obvious that the level of 
production for export has been satisfactory during the winter and the spring. 


Finland’s foreign trade 

















January— March Growth in%, 
1960 | 1959 | 1958 195960 

Imports 

Value 75.9 57.1 56.8 33 

Prices 138 136 146 I 

Volume 176 135 124 30 
Exports 

Value 54.6 47-7 47.1 15 

Prices 131 135 143 -3 

Volume 157 133 124 18 
Total trade 

Balance of trade —21.3 —9.4 —9.7 ‘ 

Terms of trade 95 99 98 —4 
Value; 1 000 mill. mk Prices; 1954= 100 Volume; 1954=100 


Improved demand has contribued towards a slight stiffening of prices; 
those for sawngoods are now approaching the level from which they began 
to drop a good two years ago. Plywood prices have also increased since last 
autumn, and recently those of certain types of cardboard and of pulpwood 
also. The latter may be partly due to the supplementary purchases made in 
Finland during the spring by Swedish and Norwegian cellulose mills. The 
prices of unbleached qualities of cellulose increased slightly even in the 
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The development of some export prices (I quarter 1958=—100) 
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first quarter of the year, and during the spring the increases seem to have 

stabilized and also to have extended to the bleached qualities. On the other 
hand, paper prices have generally remained unchanged, as have the prices of 

mechanical pulp, for which contracts are usually signed half-yearly. 

To illustrate the course of development, a number of export prices 
taken from customs statistics are shown in the diagram above as quarterly 
averages over the last two years. The selected basis is that of the first 
quarter of 1958, as this can in most instances be considered the date when 
prices began to show a declining tendency: in fact, certain prices had reached 
the culminating point by the end of 1957. 

The diagram shows that the lower the degree of finish was the more the 
tendency was for prices to fall. The price of sawn goods, for instance, was at 
its lowest more than 20 per cent less than before the drop; in cellulose and 
paper manufacture the difference averaged 10 per cent. Most prices are still 
definitely lower than those of two years ago. 

During the winter, shipments suffered from unusually severe ice 
conditions. Nevertheless, in the first quarter of the year the value of exports 
exceeded that for the first quarter of 1959 by 15 per cent, and totalled 
54600 million mk as against 47 700 million in the preceding year. The 
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distribution of trade among the 


main groups of products is illu- 
strated by the neet table. 

From a relative standpoint, 
the increase in imports is even 
double that of exports. In the 
first quarter of the year, the 
value of imports totalled 75 900 
million mk, which indicates a 
33 per cent increase on last 
year’s figures. At the date of 
comparison, admittedly, imports 
were still subject to compara- 
tive restrictions; they amounted 
to approximately the same 





The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of 
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total as in the early months of 1958. Secondly, it should be pointed out that 
there has been a reorganization of import statistics this year, which affects 


The structure of imports and exports in Jan.— March 1960 




















| Growth from Share 
I 000 
Product ait ak 1959 1960 1959 
| 
/0 
Imports 
Raw materials 37.8 38 49.8 47:8 
Investment goods 20.3 42 26.7 25.1 
Consumer’s goods 10.6 26 14.0 14.7 
Fuels and lubricants 7.2 +0 9.5 12.4 
All imports 75.9 33 100,0 100.0 
Exports 
Paper industry products 29.3 18 53.7 §2.2 
Wood industry products 8.7 5 15.9 17-4 
Round timber 1.6 —16 2.9 4.0 
Metal-using industry products 8.5 10 15.6 16.1 
Agricultural products 4.1 24 7-5 6.9 
Others 2.4 50 4.4 3.4 
All exports 54.6 14 100.0 100.0 


the comparability of the figures. Previously, for instance, imports of coffee, 
sugar and tobacco were included in the statistics only according to the 
withdrawals from bond by importers; this often meant small quantities at 
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a time, spread over a fairly long period. By the introduction of the new 
system, goods in bond are regarded as having been imported. 


However, the appreciable increase in imports need not yet be 


characterized as giving occasion for concern. Its structure has been sound 
in so far that the emphasis has been laid on groups which promote the 
expansion of production. The imports of investment articles have increased 
by no less than 42 per cent, and those of consumer goods by 26 per cent. 
The importation of lubricants and fuels has remained unchanged. The 
Ministry of Finance has estimated that, although imports will amount to a 
minimum of 305 ooo million mk, this will exceed export income by only 
6 c00—7 000 million mk. 


The regional distribution of Finland’s foreign trade in Jan.— March 1960 






































Imports Exports 
Balance 
Country 1000 eee Share | 1 900 Gevwth Share I 000 
I rom’59 I from’s9 | WL. mk 
mill. m mill. mk | oe oe 
% % | 
The Seven 24.2 30 31.8 18.6 18 3.4.0 — 5.6 
United Kingdom 11.7 30 15.4 12.5 4 22.8 0.8 
Sweden 7.2 27 9.5 34 104 6.3 — 3.8 
Denmark 2.0 42 2.6 1.7 16 3.0 — 03 
Switzerland 1.8 44 2.3 0.2 57 0.4 — 15 
Norway 0.9 -7 It 0.6 61 Ir — 03 
Austria 0.5 68 0.7 0.2 64 0.3 — 03 
Portugal 0.1 114 0.2 0.0 —20 0.1 — oOo 
The Six 25.3 34 33.4 14.6 16 26.7 —10.8 
Western Germany 14.4 45 19.0 6.6 28 12.1 — 7.8 
France 45 44 5.9 2.2 —2 4.1 — 2.2 
Netherlands 3.0 -13 4.0 3.1 20 5.7 + 0.0 
Belgium-Lux. 2.2 7 2.9 1.4 +0 2.5 — 08 
Italy . 1.2 17 1.6 1.3 7 2.3 + 0.0 
Eastern bloc 16.8 26 22.1 10.2 44. 18.7 — 6.6 
Soviet Union 12.8 37 16.9 7-4 50 13.6 — 5.4 
Other countries 9.6 51 12.7 11.2 - 9 20.6 1.7 
United States 5.1 103 6.7 3.7 6 6.8 — 14 
Total 75.9 33 100,0 54.6 15 100.0 — 21.3 


Consequently, the development of imports does not as yet constitute 
a threat to the exchange reserve, although a considerable reduction is this 
year discernible in the gold reserve and foreign currencies held by the 
Central Bank. At the end of May, the exchange reserve of the Bank of 
Finland amounted to 59 800 million mk, as against 61 100 million one year 
earlier and 70 900 million at the turn of the year. 
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Production 


The rise in industrial production that began last year has this year continued 
with greater strength. Calculated per day of work, production during the 
first quarter of 1960 exceeded the level of the corresponding period of 1959 
by some 13 per cent, and was some 8 per cent above the level of the peak 
year 1957, preceding the recession. Thus the pre-recession level has 
definitely been surpassed in industry, and the tempo of expansion in 195 4— 
55 has been re-attained. As it is probable that unutilized capacity is still 
available in most industries, and no appreciable shortage of man-power or of 
raw materials has been noted, industrial production may be expected to 
continue its growth during the current year. 

The emphasis in the rise of industrial production is now shifting from 
the manufacture of consumer goods over to investment articles and to 
other producer goods. During January— March, consumer goods production 
was approximately 17 per cent above, and other production a good 20 per 
cent above the level of the corresponding period in 1959. 


The development of industrial production; 1954=—100 























March Growth Jan.—March Growth 
Branch 
1960 | 1959 in % 1960 | 1959 in % 
Mining industry 152 134 13 141 128 10 
Manufacturing industry 148 114 30 133 110 21 
Foodstuffs 128 107 20 118 108 9 
Breweries and tobacco 97 92 5 90 88 2 
Textiles 159 123 29 135 115 17 
Clothing I9I 136 40 164 122 34 
Timber 146 100 46 125 90 39 
Paper 181 130 39 168 131 28 
Printing 129 114 13 122 116 5 
Leather, rubber, etc. 112 89 26 98 85 15 
Chemicals 158 142 II 143 130 10 
Ceramics, glass, etc. 99 87 14 95 82 16 
Metal 146 108 35 131 107 22 
Electricity, gas and water 166 138 20 164 141 16 
Total industries 149 116 28 135 113 19 
per working day Io 13 


As far as the various industries are concerned, the forest industry, 
metal-working, and the production of shoes and clothing experienced the 
most marked development during the first quarter; the development was 
slowest in the production of foodstuffs and luxury goods and in the 
printing, whose total of production only slightly surpassed the level for 
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The development of industrial production 
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the previous year. By virtue of the improved demand for forest industry 
products, during the first quarter of 1960 their production increased by no 
less than 32 per cent in comparison with last year. In the timber industry, 
the increase in production was higher than the above average, or 39 per 
cent, mainly due to increased sawing. Cellulose production rose by 18 and 
paper production by 24 per cent. 

Factors which contributed to the 22 per cent increase in metal industry 
production were the revival in domestic investment and the increased 
orders received from abroad for machines and ships. The rise has been 
particularly marked in the electrotechnical industry. Thanks to the current 
satisfactory total of orders in hand of the metal industry, production will 
obviously continue at a high level. One noteworthy feature is the climb 
of the clothing and textile industry from the trough of the wave to which 
it sank during the depression. The production figures of other industries 
have also experienced a favourable development during the first quarter, 
as is shown in detail in the preceding table. 

In forestry the increase in activity is even greater than in industry, as 
compared with last year. The total of commercial cuttings, which represent 
approximately two-thirds of the total loggings in Finland, was no less than 
31.2 million cu.m. piled measure in the period from the beginning of the 
logging season to the end of April, or 24 per cent higher than in 1959. 
According to one estimate, however, the total of cuttings did in fact increase 
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less, by 15 per cent, as the extent of cuttings for household and local use 
varies hardly at all from year to year. As regards the commercial cuttings, 
they are this season expected to surpass the 42 million cu.m. limit; the peak 
figure of recent years (1957/58) was 40.3 million cu.m. piled measure. It 
may be mentioned that last year the result of the whole cutting season 
amounted to only 35.2 million cu.m. 


As a result of the favourable development of exports, an increase was 
noted for practically all grades of wood. The most marked, 53 per cent, 
was the increase in cuttings for plywood, and the figure was almost the 
same for saw log cuttings. The cuttings of pulpwood grew by 17 per cent. 
The cuttings of pitprops were noticeably less than the year before, a 
reflection of the difficulties still being experienced by the European coal 
industry. Firewood cuttings showed slightly increased liveliness. 

The man-power employed in forest and floating work during the felling 
season was greater than the year before; the peak figure was 165 ooo men, 
as against 130 000 in 1959. At long sight, however, no confidence can be 
placed in forestry as a potential employer of an increasing labour force, as 
numerous factors, such as the spreading utilization of motor saws and 
delivery contracts, the mechanization of transport, and the transfer of 


barking to the site of processing, tend to reduce the relative need of a 
labour force. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 

















June— April Growth in % 
Wood s9l60 | s8/s9 | $7/58 | 59/60 A 58/59 
I 000 cu.m., piled measure 58/59 57/58 
Thick soft-wood 10 812 7737 9 089 40 —15 
Thick hard-wood 1 653 I 083 I 412 53 —23 
Spruce pulp-wood 8 298 7 265 8 126 14 -11 
Pine pulp-wood 5 656 4679 5 158 21 -9 
Pitprops 528 673 I 140 —22 —4I 
Firewood 2 923 2 897 4 426 I —35 
Other kinds I 354 819 871 65 -— 6 
Total 31 224 25 153 30222 24 —17 


The rise that began in building work last year has continued into the 
current year. During the first quarter, the total of building permits granted 
in centres of population exceeded that of the year before by 68 per cent. 
The number of housing construction permits increased by 84 per cent, and 
that of industrial building permits by more than 100 per cent. Consequently, 
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A. Buildings completed, mill. cu.m B. Structure (%) 
a. Rural districts 1. Dwelling houses 
b. Centres of population 2. Farm buildings 
3. Industrial and business buildings 
4° Public buildings 
5. Other 


there will be continued activity in the construction of dwelling houses and 
industrial plants in particular. 

Also as regards completed buildings, the rise was considerable during 
the first quarter. In centres of population, the cubic volume of buildings 
completed was higher by a good third than the corresponding figure the 
year before. The increase in housing construction was 27, in industrial 
construction 55, and in commercial buildings 65 per cent. Advance in- 
formation indicates that building in rural districts was not as lively as in 
centres of population, and thus the emphasis in building, mainly in conse- 
quence of commercial construction, shifted more and more to centres of 
population. The development in the early part of the year suggests that 
there will be much building activity during 1960. The improved trends in 
building are reflected in the increasing production figures of building 
material manufacture and in the level of employment in this field. 


Trade 


The retail sales figures this year have not shown so marked a rise as 
many other fields of activity. The reason is no doubt the earlier start of the 
revival in consumption than in other sectors. On the wholesale level, 
however, sales were found to remain good in comparison with last year. 
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For the first quarter of 1960, the value of retail sales was 7 per cent 


above and that of wholesale sales 18 per cent above last year’s figures. 
Due to a rise in prices, however, the total volume of goods handled by the 
retail trade increased by only approximately 3 per cent, and that handled by 
the wholesale trade by approximately 14 per cent; this considerable 
difference between the levels of trade was probably a result of replenishment 
of retail stocks, and increased sales by wholesalers direct to consumers, 
especially to building contractors. 


The development of the sales in domestic trade; 1954=100 














—" January—March Growth in % 
1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959%60 
Wholesale trade 154 130 122 18 
Retail trade 121 113 108 7 
Department stores 122 III 104 10 
Rural retail shops 117 III 108 5 
Food and tobacco shops 142 131 122 8 
State liquor shops 121 113 107 7 
Textile, clothing and leather 
article shops 88 85 80 4 
Metalware, electric and sport 
article shops 102 94 91 9 
Pharmacien 214 189 172 13 
Other special shops 221 136 125 63 


In the different branches of trading, the course of sales has varied 
considerably. As a result of lively building activity, the sales of hardware 
and electric supplies remained at a high level, the retail sales in March, for 
instance, exceeding the corresponding level last year by nearly 14 per cent. 
The most substantial rise, however, was shown by the »other branches» of 
retail trade dealing in such goods as cars, television sets, and other popular 
consumer durables. On the other hand, in the first quarter the sales of 
textiles and shoes exceeded the corresponding value of last year by only 4 
per cent, or roughly by only as much as prices had risen. During the spring, 
however, the turnover in these branches has again been lively. 


The labour market 





During this year, the employment situation has shown a perceptibly 
more favourable development than that of previous years. In actual fact, 
the degree of employment in the whole of Finnish commercial and industrial 
life — if one is to judge by numbers of vacancies and of applications re- 
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gistered by labour exchanges — has in recent months been higher than 
indicated by the unemployment registers proper which are, as a result of 
fairly considerable local structural unemployment, rather poor indicators of 
employment in economic life as a whole. 

The registers also reflect a perceptible improvement in the extent of 
employment; last winter’s peak of unemployment remained under 70 000, 
as against nearly 100 000 the winter before. By mid-May, the difference was 
still more distinct: 23 ooo unemployed this year, 58 000 last year. By the 
last days of the month, the figure had already dropped to some 2 000. 
Consequently, in contrast with the last few years, the unemployment 
registers can be closed for the summer. In forest work during the spring, 
a partial shortage of man-power has been experienced, and in the summer 
the demand for labour in building work is expected to extend the local 
supply. In industry, the level of employment is also high, even though the 
rationalization of production has enabled the growth of production figures 
without a corresponding increase in the labour force. 

It is computed that’ the collective wage agreements concluded this year 
entail an average rise of 3.2 per cent in wages, and if the »weekday-holiday 
compensation» agreed on is included, of approximately 3.8 per cent. In 
addition, however, a new Annual Holidays Act has been passed since then. 
This came into force from May 1st, and involves a partial extension of the 
annual holidays: the right to a three-week holiday now follows from one 
year’s service, and not from five years as before. In practice, the alteration 
in annual holidays is estimated to entail an increase of 1.7 per cent in pro- 
duction costs. In this connection, it may be mentioned that three acts 
dealing with unemployment have recently been passed by Parliament — 
The Employment Act, The Unemployment Funds Act, and The Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act — which involve an appreciable advance on 
the means of looking after unemployment so far applied. 


Price development 





Since the Finnish price level, which had remained stable for more than a 
year began to waver last autumn owing to The Agricultural Prices Act and 
certain other factors, the development of prices has been characterized by a 
continuous though slight tendency to increase. The cost of living index 
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(October 1951=100) was in April 138 points, after 136 at the beginning 


of the year and 133 at the end of summer 1959. At the same time, wholesale 
prices have also risen; the April index figure was 2 168, that for December 
2144, and that for July 1959 was 2076. If the wholesale price index is 
converted so as to be comparable with the cost of living index, by means of 
indicating the October 1951 level similarly by 100, the indices of wholesale 
ptices were, respectively, 114, 112 and 109. Building costs rose in May to 
121 points, having been at 119 in January and for the entire latter half of 
1959. 

Since the last summer of 1959, consequently, both the cost of living and 
wholesale prices have risen quite considerably, or by 3—4 per cent. For both 
index figures, however, only approximately one-quarter of the rise falls in 
the current year. 

There are several factors that are this year jointly responsible for the 
increase in prices. The cost of /iving increased most, by reason of the rise in 


The course of some price indices 























1960 1959 Increase in % 
Index 
: : Iv-60 Iv-60 
April Dec. | April | xm-59 + IV-59 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 

Domestic goods 2 234 2 203 2 106 1.4 6.1 
Farm products 2 373 2 284 2151 3.9 10.3 
Forest products 3 205 3 202 3, 005 OI 6.7 
Industrial products 1 863 1 840 I 788 1.3 4.2 

Imported goods 2 026 2 O17 2 027 0.4 —O.1 

General index 2 168 2144 2 081 I. 4.2 

Cost of living (Oct. 1951=100) 

Food 107 105 102 1.9 4.9 

Rent 109 108 IOI 0.9 7-9 

Lighting and heating 95 93 98 2.2 —3.1 

Clothing 106 106 104 +0.0 1.9 

Other costs III IIo 109 0.9 1.8 

General index 108 107 104 0.9 3.8 

Cost of building (1951= 100) 
Contractors’ index 121 120 118 0.8 2.5 
General index 120 119 117 0.8 2.6 


food costs by some 2 per cent. Lighting and heating expenses, too, have 
risen more than the average; this is in part due to the sales tax of 10 per cent 
imposed on imported fuels from the turn of the year; however, the drop in 
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A. Cost of living B. Wholesale prices 


fuel import prices during the spring has largely eliminated the effect of the 
sales tax. In wholesale prices, as usual, there have been simultaneous drops and 
rises, with a result that the total index has this year increased by 
approximately one per cent. It may be mentioned that the prices of agri- 
cultural and dairy products have increased by about 4 per cent, but those of 
industrial products considerably less. The price level for import articles, 
seen as a whole, has remained practically unchanged. Individual import 
prices, such as those of hides and chemicals, may have declined to some 
extent, while raw rubber, foodstuffs and textiles are now somewhat more 
expensive. The lower prices of chemicals are primarily a result of abolition 
of the sales tax on them at the turn of the year. 

Now as always, it is bold to predict future price developments. An 
increasing effect on price levels will evidently be exerted in the near future 
by factors such as the recent increase in timber prices, and doubtlessly by 
the rise in wage costs also; the latter will be further increased in practice by 
the recently passed Annual Holidays Act. In itself, the revival mostly in- 
volves forces which tend to raise price levels. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the capacity of the various industries still permits of a continued 
increase without necessarily bringing about production bottlenecks and 
pressure against prices. The recent abundance of imports, coupled with the 
fact that the prices of raw materials and machines have risen hardly at all, 
no doubt also tends to support price stability. 
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The money market 





There has been a definite tightening of the situation on the money 
market this year. Admittedly, savings activity has continued lively, the 
increase in deposits during January—April being about 3 000 million mk 
more than the year before. At the same time, however, the need by trade 
and industry for working and investment capital has grown still more. 
This is evident both from the contraction of the funds held on cheque 
accounts and, above all, from the considerable growth in the volume of 
credit provided by the monetary institutions. As a result, the liquidity of 
the latter is being taxed harder and harder. At mid-May, their net debt to 
the Central Bank totalled 12 400 million mk, whereas the figure one year 


Deposits by the public in the monetary institutions 





























April Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1960 | 1959 1960 1959 1960 | 1959 
mill, mk % 

Time deposits 
Commercial banks 160 943 133032 10395 10 776 6.9 8.8 
Savings banks _ 160117 137942 7 387 6 682 4.8 5.1 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 91 655 77 546 6 535 3 864 79 5.2 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 44 681 4° 373 1 561 2 206 3.6 5.8 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 23 219 20 306 I 306 I 115 6.0 5.8 
Co-op. Centr. bank 944 669 88 79 10.3 13.4 
Mortgage Banks 24 29 -5 + 0 —17.2 + 0.0 
Total 481 583 409897 27 267 24722 6.0 6.4 

Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 49 694 42429 —6055 2 861 —10.9 7.2 
Savings banks 5 857 5068 — 413 — 125 — 6.6 — 24 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 4 339 3847 — 229 28 — 5.0 0.7 
Centr. Co-op. bank 490 1102 — 665 154 —57.6 16.2 
Mortgage Banks 67 36 31 — dt 86.1 —21.7 
Total 60 447 52482 —7 331 2 907 —10,8 5.9 

Total deposits 
Commercial banks 210637 175 461 4 340 13 637 2.1 8.4 
Savings banks 165974 143010 6974 6 557 4-4 4.8 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 95 994 81 393 6 306 3 892 7.0 5.0 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 44 681 4° 373 I 561 2 206 3.6 5.8 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 23 219 20 306 1 306 I 115 6.0 5.8 
Co-op. Centr. bank I 434 1771 —- §77 233 —28.7 15. 
Mortgage Banks 91 65 26 — «1 40.0 —13.3 
Grand Total $42030 462379 19936 27 629 3.8 6.4 


earlier had shown an account receivable of 3 600 million; re-discounts, 


which hardly existed at all during the second half of 1959, amounted to 
15 700 million at mid-May. 
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Deposits in commercial banks, 1 000 mill. mk 
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A. Time deposits B. Sight deposits 


The total growth in deposits accepted by the monetary institutions 
during January-April was 27 300 million mk, or 6 per cent, compared 
with 24 700 million and 6.4 per cent a year ago. In January and in April 
the increase in deposits was somewhat less than the corresponding figure 
for last year, but in February, and especially in March, it was greater. The 
mutual position of the groups of monetary institutions underwent a re- 
markable change in April: for the first time since 1945 the commercial 
banks surpassed the savings banks in the total of deposits accepted. At the 
same time, it must be pointed out that this year the development, as 
compared with last year, has been most favourable with regard to 
cooperative credit societies; this is probably a reflection of the beneficial 
effect of increased forest sales upon the rural money situation. 

The importance of accounts with special clauses has continued to fall. 
By the end of April, these accounts held 11.3 per cent of the total of deposits, 
i.e. 54 500 million mk. At the beginning of the year, the figures were 12.8 
per cent and 58 ooo million, respectively. Index-bound accounts, all of them 
so per cent bound to the index, as the hundred per cent accounts were 
withdrawn in February, held in April a total of 18 100 million mk. Index- 
bound deposits have decreased this year by 10000 million, at the same 
time as index-bound state bonds have been sold for 4 500 million mk; the 
conditions of the latter were known to be extremely attractive. 
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As regards cheque accounts, as pointed out above, development has 
been much less favourable than that of a year ago. From the beginning of 
the year until the end of April, the funds on cheque accounts declined by 
7 300 million, or approximately 11 per cent, whereas one year earlier they 
had in the corresponding period increased by 2 900 million. The total of 
deposits accepted by the monetary institutions during January—April this 
year thus increased by only 19 900 million, as gainst 27 600 million last 
year. It should be noted that for this reason alone, the increase in deposits 
accepted by the commercial banks this year was only 4 300 million mk, 
compared with 13 600 million one year ago. 

Credit accommodation provided by monetary institutions has continued 
to increase since it began substantial growth in the autumn. Credits granted 
by the monetary institutions increased, during the period from August 1959 
to the end of April 1960, by 84 200 million, against a corresponding growth 
of 28 100 million the year before. During the current year, the credit volume 
has grown by 41 400 million mk; the corresponding increase a year ago 
was 17 100 million. In the commercial banks, the development has been 
even more pronounced. The Bank of Finland has also this year increased its 
credits granted to commercial clients. 


Credits to the public in the monetary institutions 




















April Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 
mill. mk | °, 

Commercial banks 230904 180779 21218 6 238 10.1 3.6 
Savings banks 139152 120876 6 489 5 395 4.9 4.7 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 94 405 81 302 4419 2417 4.9 3.1 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 34 484 30 171 1 346 I 144 4.1 3.9 
Co-op. Centr. bank 8 126 5 914 I 397 I 288 20.8 27.8 
Mortgage Banks 37 049 23 291 4471 1 360 13.7 6.2 
Total 544120 442333 39340 17 842 7.8 4.2 
Bank of Finland 18 754 22 416 2 066 — 703 12.4 — 3.0 
Grand Total 562874 464749 41 406 17 139 7.9 3.8 


A few words would perhaps prove of value regarding the factors which 


constitute the background for the recent tightening of the money market. 


Towards the end of last year, the greatly increased need of money for 
trading, increased imports and lively building activity were still largely 
sufficient to explain the increased credit facilities provided by the banks. 
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Credits to the public by the commercial banks, 
1000 mill. mk 
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After the turn of the year, 
however, some factors, mainly 
of seasonal character, such as 
the need by export industries 
for credit for increasing raw 
timber purchases and produc- 


tion began to make themselves 
increasingly felt, at the same 
1959 1 time as the severe ice conditions 
deferred the commencement of 
shipments. In addition, import 
business has remained conti- 








eo a a ee. ae nuously lively, and has resulted 














in the contraction of the ex- 
change reserve indicated above, 
and thus in the tightening of money situation. Finally, the investments in 
various industries, and particularly in the forest industry, have tied up an 
increasing amount of capital. 

To restrict a growing demand for credit, the Bank of Finland has 
decided to enable the banks to extend the scale of differentiation of their 
interest on credits granted. Beginning from June 1st, the commercial banks 
— and the Central Bank of Cooperative Credit Societies (OKO) — have 
the right to apply a rate of interest amounting to a maximum of 8 per cent 
on an amount of credit which does not exceed 10 per cent of the monetary 
institution’s total advances to the public at the end of May; previously the 
highest permissible rate of interest was 7 per cent. However, this increase 
presupposes that the average rate of interest on loans granted does not 
exceed what it was at the end of May, and so the banks must accordingly 
reduce their rates of interest on certain other credits. ' 


The security market 





The Helsinki Stock Exchange has been characterized this year by the 
reticence of buyers, on the one hand, and by a fairly abundant supply of 
stock, on the other. Notwithstanding this, the prices of both bank and 
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industrial shares have remained Share prices 

at the high level they had attai- fx) a 
ned at the end of 1959. The - 

turnover of the Stock Exchange 
in the first five months of the 
year was only slightly greater 
than during the corresponding 
period in 1959. 

According to the Unitas 
Shares Price Index, the prices 
of bank shares have this year 
maintained a higher level than | 7 = 
ever before (excluding the ex- y 1960 ] 
ceptional inflationary year of , 4160 
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1945, when the prices were | = 
temporarily more than doubled 1959 
for a couple of months). On the f a 
last Stock Exchange day of | "> ae ee Fr 
January there was quoted the ok Saar ae 
highest rate to date, 168 points, iu mw W Vo Vi Vi Vi ix XK xX Xi 


judging by the shares index. A. Industrial shares B. Bank shares 























At the beginning of June, the 

prices of bank shares were some 9 per cent higher than the year 
before. However, this rise in prices had occurred by the end of last 
year. 

The prices of industrial shares have also been very high. At the beginning 
of June they were no less than 22 per cent higher than at the same time last 
year. Since the turn of the year, the prices of industrial stock have risen by 
approximately 1 per cent. Nevertheless, a comparison of the present prices 
of industrial shares with the peak level to date, that of 1956, shows that they 
still remain 14 per cent lower than then. 

Although prices this year have generally remained high, and the turn- 
over has been fairly lively, a definitely reticent attitude has been predominant 
on the security market. Contributory factors to this obviously include the 
advantageous bond loans issued by the State which have this spring reduced 
the interest of share-buyers. Another important factor which has been 
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responsible for the cautiousness of the Stock Exchange has been the 
ignorance of Finland’s final attitude to EFTA. 
Public interest in investment in shares has not grown side by side with 


the general trend of development. In addition to the fairly stable value of 
money, there is no doubt that another essential reason for this is taxation. 
Bonds, deposits and tax-free shares in housing corporations are often 
considered more advantageous objects of investment than stock exchange 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 


1000 mill. mk 









































Geass Gross Gross Net Net 
Con. damectbe Transfers national national national national 
Year sumption invest- broad i product product income 

ments (net) : 
at market prices at factor cost 
} 

1938 27.65 8.15 | + 0.44 36.24 3.6.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1951 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 555-52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246,28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 
1956 752.67 370.91 —13.49 I 110.09 T 112.58 867.39 865.40 
1957 815.59 383.95 — 2.36 I 199.21 I 202.05 906.11 903.27 
1958 844.91 404.19 +24.41 I 273.5! I 277.28 965.40 961.63 
1959 905.99 445.78 + 9.40 I 361.17 1 362.07 1 020,17 | 1 018.37 





COMPOSITION OF THE NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 









































1959* 1948 1938 1959* 1948 1938 
Trade — 
1000 mill. mk % 
| 
Agriculture ......06 | 119,28 61.24 5.54 11.7 20.0 19.6 
Hunting and fishing. 4.26 2.54 0.2¢ 0.4 0.8 0.7 
i, Oe ee | 82.45 3.4.20 4.60 8.1 1.1 15.5 
Manufacturing ...... 316.78 96.53 7.68 31.1 31.5 25.8 
EPEC e ee 103.30 23.64 1.47 10,1 7.7 4.9 
Transport, 
communications 87.84 19.26 1.68 8.6 6.3 5.6 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance .... 121.64 3.2.51 2.99 11.9 10.6 10.1 
Public activities .... 119.64 24.59 2.35 11.7 8.0 7.9 
Other services ...... 64.98 12.27 2.94 6.4 4.0 9.9 
Net national product | I 020.17 306.78 | 29.74 | 100,90 | 100.0 160.0 
Net national product at factor cost 
1. Real 2. Per capita 
= _ _ _ 
1948 =100 ] 195700 
- 160 
4120 
4110 
4100 
HTT |} 490 
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NA Hil 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Consumer price index X—XII 1957= 100 


Cost of living index 



























































Year Lighting X 1951 = |1938/39= 
Month er) ne Rent & Cisthtng | Sendstes | Cos | cel 
heating index | index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 9g! 83 100 1 063 
1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 Ill 1 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 132 1 469 
1959 10§ 103 104 95 10$ Tog 134 | 1492 
1959 April 104 102 101 98 104 109 132 I 478 
May 104 102 101 98 104 109 133 I 479 
June 104 102 101 97 104 109 133 1 481 
July 104 103 101 94 105 109 133 1 482 
August 104 103 IOI 94 105 109 133 1 482 
September 105 105 101 93 106 110 134 1 498 
Octobet 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 1 518 
November 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 1 519 
December 107 105 108 93 106 110 136 I 517 
1960 January 107 106 109 95 106 IIo 136 I 521 
February 107 105 109 95 106 110 136 I 520 
March 108 106 109 95 106 I1l 137 I 529 
April 108 107 109 95 106 III 138 I 535 
COST OF BUILDING; 1051= 199 
Interest 
Year General | Buildi Sub- General | *Contrac- | Fees to | on 
Month index | materi contracts | Wages costs Portes experts | building 
index capital 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 101 IOI 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 IOI 110 123 114 IIo IIo gI 
1957 113 105 113 127 119 115 114 93 
1958 117 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1959 118 IIo 121 128 121 119 119 97 
1959 May 118 110 120 129 121 119 119 97 
June 118 110 120 129 121 119 119 97 
July 119 III 121 131 122 120 120 98 
August 119 II 121 132 122 120 120 98 
September 119 110 121 130 122 120 120 97 
October 119 III 121 130 122 _ 120 120 97 
November 119 111 122 130 122 120 120 98 
December 119 112 122 130 122 120 120 98 
1960 January 119 112 122 "128 122 120 120 97 
February - 120 112 122 130 122 121 121 98 
March 120 114 123 129 123 121 121 98 
April 120 113 123 129 123 121 121 98 
May 121 113 123 132 128 122 122 100 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935= 100 










































































y 
Wholesale prices for home market goods 
Year . 
Month General Domestic sot. or weed pee mr Imported ’ 
index goods a “ = goods 
Domestic 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1955 I 707 I 822 I 773 3 040 I 426 1 462 | 
1956 I 785 1 869 I 926 2 975 1 478 1605 | 
1957 1954 1 980 2 103 2947 1 615 1 897 
e 1958 2113 2125 2 193 3 106 I 773 2 085 
1959 2 096 2134 2 198 3 060 I 801 2 016 
1958 May 2 133 2155 2 232 3154 I 794 2 086 
rm" June 2126 2 148 2225 3 147 1 786 2 080 
July 2117 2 137 2 219 3147 1 770 2 075 
August 2116 2 137 2 253 3127 1 766 2 070 
September 2 076 2 082 2124 2990 I 761 2 066 
October 2 092 2 097 2115 3034 1775 2 081 
November 2 099 2 106 2 144 3 031 I 782 2 085 
December 2 092 2 101 2159 2997 1 781 2072 
1959 January 2077 2 101 2 161 2 998 1779 2 024 
February 2 073 2 097 2154 2 998 1 775 2 020 
March 2071 2 095 2 149 3, 005 1771 2 020 
April 2 081 2 106 2151 3 005 1 788 2027 
May 2 080 2112 2159 3, 006 I 795 2011 
‘ ’ June 2 076 2 103 2126 3 007 1 791 2 019 
4 July 2 076 2 110 2 166 3, 006 I 790 2 002 
August 2 092 2132 2 240 3 005 I 803 2 005 
September 2114 2 163 2 261 3 086 I 820 2 008 
e October 2134 2 187 2251 3 198 I 825 2020 
November 2141 2 201 2 278 3 203 1 838 2014 
December 2144 2 203 2 284 3 202 I 840 2 O17 
1960 January 2 161 2221 2 352 3 200 1 849 2 033 
February 2 163 2 228 2 351 3 199 1 862 2022 
March 2 166 2 231 2 367 3 196 1861 | 2 029 % 
April 2 168 2234 2 373 3 205 1 863 | 2026 
Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
. a F ' 
‘ - 42600 + +2800 | 
; | 
a 42%00 + — 2400 | 
. > | 
’ +2200 | 
‘ 42000 | 
| 41800 
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er j | | { 
5 41400 - | | 1400 | 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
























































































































Foreign Credits 
te : Unused { Lowest 
Year rcneng® | Redis- | Treasury | Private | circulation | Tight of | bank 
Month (net) — con exedits note issue rate 
u 
mill. mk % 
1938 3 322 - - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 33 860 | 24911 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 55 380 | 18707 1 887 8822 | 65075 | 23756 6.50 
1959 70950 | 4718 2 615 3888 | 69435 | 15 532 6.50 
1958 May 40722 | 12970 4 241 17710 | 59038 | 24397 6.50 
June 44532 | 16668 | —2536 | 18368 | 59332 | 25 247 6.50 
July 49 061 11556 | —1 068 16 663 56824 | 26 467 6.50 
August 54444 8 688 3.455 14747 | 59511 26 440 6.50 
September 55 742 | 11037 | —1806 | 13 493 58191 | 26210 6.50 
October 59 126 8 627 526 II 448 58 681 25 275 6.50 
November 59 025 8 714 3775 10141 | 61755 24 584 6.50 
December 55 380 | 18707 1 887 8 822'| 65 075 23 756 6.50 
1959 January 60 269 5 302 2715 8704 | 57777 | 23052 6.50 
February 62 964 755 3 762 9 115 Go 585 21 236 6.50 
March 63 782 2903 | —I 323 8898 | 61387 | 19 882 6.50 
April 63 174 3 733 I 000 9 135 61 613 20 031 6.00 
May 61 053 3 370 4 261 8176 | 63575 17 815 6.00 
June 62 626 3695 | —2144 7600 | 62867 | 15 280 6.00 
July 63 839 2214 618 6120 | 60992 | 17143 6.00 
August 66 209 120 2797 4632 | 62808 | 15 998 6.00 
September 66 847 400 | —1 995 3769 | 62467 | 12691 6.00 
October 68 4o1 486 I 390 3961 | 64 583 14 587 6.00 
November 72 058 315 | —1 168 4250 | 65 427 15 145 6.00 
| December 70 950 4718 2 615 3 888 | 69 435 15 532 6.00 
| 1960 January 68 935 2428 | —1 299 4002 | 62949 | 16302 6.00 
February | 66 806 3054 3 088 5120 | 64854 18 714 6.00 
March | 63 163 4620 5 688 5 694 | 64013 20 024 6.00 
April | 60696 | 13072 | — 175 6078 | 65 815 21 180 6.00 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
pee 
Z “i ‘- ~7 
120 | 4120 
100 100 
L mm =| 80 180 
w= 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS q 
Deposits > - | 
; urplus edis- Own Deposit f 
Year Time Sight Credits | of ym | et | funds | — 
Month deposits deposits | | | 
~~ mill, mk | % 
1938 7549| 1944 | 8944\+ 549) - 1476 | 3.50 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 14 522 | 6.00 | 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242) 28672 14 520 5:75 | 
| 1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19 448 | 21 761 14666 | 5.75 | 
1958 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718 | 16 605 15505 | 5.00 | 
1959 150548 | 55749 | 209686 | - 3389) 2965 | 16579 | 4.50 | 
we oa 
1958 May 110 103 | 37564 | 167137 | -19470| 12062 | 14933 | 5.75 | 
June 110016 | 36748 | 168620 | —21 856 | 15544 | 14933 5.75 | 
July III 135 | 39130 | 168 100 | —17 835 | 12076 | 14933 | 5-75 
August 111 848 | 38509 | 167 422 | —17 065 8 484 14933 | 5.75 
September 113 081 | 36777 | 167472 | —17614 9599 | 14933 | §.75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | —15 137 7859 | 14913 5.00 
November 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16 452 7 390 14 913 | 5.00 | 
December 122256 | 39568 | 174542 | —-12 718 | 16 605 15 505 5.00 | 
| 
1959 January 125 007 | 41784 | 174431 |- 7640| 4258 | 15 505 00 | 
February 127993 | 40160 | 176 447 | — 8 294 | 560 15 564 5.00 
March 130 338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943 2240 | 15 875 5.00 
4 > April 133 032 | 42429 | 180779 | — 5 318 2530 | 15 875 4.50 
a May 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 1409 | 15 875 4.50 
June 136106 | 44991 | 184862 | — 3 765 1172 15 875 4.50 
{ July 136.963 | 46561 | 183589 |— 65 285 15 875 4.50 
; 6 August 138372 | 47447 | 184965 |-— 854 120 | 15 875 4.50 
: September 138 873 | 49915 | 190749 | — 1 961 400 15 875 4.50 
October 140531 | 50061 | 196254 | — 5 662 -= 15 875 4.50 
November 142 703 | 52776 | 200782 | — § 303 -- 15 875 | 4.50 
December 150 548 | 55749 | 209686 | — 3 389 2 965 16579 | 4.50 
1960 January 152020 | 50345 | 211026 | — 8 661 1 158 16 §79 4.50 
February 155 065 | 51520 | 217135 | —10 550 3 513 16 600 4.50 
March 158941 |} 51761 | 222749 | —12047 4 621 16 878 4.50 
| April 160 943 | 49694 | 230905 | —20268 | 12 342 16 878 4.50 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Deposits 2. Credits 3. Rediscounts ) 
. — | 
i 6 i ~~ | | 
i - 4250 + 4250 | 
é. | 
. a 
4 : 4209 
4 q 4150 
| 
L : 100 
Fr 450 @ 450 i 
Y a sa “rece '*, ° . | 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 


















































Co-opera- 
Post tive Credit | Co-oper- 
Year — Savings Office | Societies & | _ ative se eens 
ate banks | | Siu’ | central | Funds | tions 
Bank 
1938 | 7 549 7 532 502 1 276 7090 4 17 563 
1955 | 97794 | 108541 | 33073 61 139 | 15 255 4° 315 842 
1956 | 96807 | 112402 | 34162 63 532 16 013 38 322 954 
1957 103 224 | 117859 | 33960 67 111 16 823 32 339 008 
1958 122 256 | 131260 | 38 167 74272 | I9 191 29 385 175 
1959 150 $48 | 152730} 43 120 85.976 | 21913 29 454 316 
1958 May IIO 103 | 123 336 | 35 706 71007 | 18129 32 358 313 
June 110 016 | 122055 | 35 588 70 314 | 18018 32 356 023 
July III 135 | 122675 | 35 860 70570 | 18079 32 358 351 
August 111 848 | 123175 | 36322 70714 | 18107 32 360 198 
September 113 O81 | 123 868 | 36418 70 865 18 189 32 362 453 
October 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 71 155 18 356 30 366 583 
November | 116 434 | 126869 | 36933 71890 | 18 611 30 370 767 
December 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 | I9 191 29 385 175 
1959 January 125 007 | 133044 | 38 902 75 187 | 19530 29 391 699 
February 127 993 | 135 125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 «| 399 487 
March 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 | 404 934 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 78 215 | 20306 29 409 897 
May 135 O14 | 138509 | 40379 | 78532 | 20295 29 412 758 
June 136 106 | 137638 | -40273 77 992 20 167 29 412 205- 
July 136 963 | 139194 | 40524 | 78578 | 20247 29 | 415 535 
August 138 372 | 140510 | 40919 79 301 | 20407 29 419 538 
September 138 873 | 141 980 | 41038 80 302 20 673 29 422 895 
October 140 531 | 144298 | 41 180 81167 | 20891 29 428 096 
November 142 703 | 146558 | 41 442 82608 | 21172 29 434 512 
December 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 85.976 | 21913 29 454 316 
1960 January 152020 | 154071 | 43 474 87069 | 22 303 29 458 966 
February 155 065 | 156103 | 44 261 88 975 22 710 22 467 136 
March 158941 | 159 110 | 44716 91527 | 23.093 23 447 410 
April 160 943 | 160117 | 44681 92599 | 23219 24 481 583 
Time deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
5. Other monetary institutions 
a 2 “| 
L 4600 + 600 
L. 4500 + 500 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 











| P ~~ 9 
Year bor ~ i Savings Office “Sedateo. ative Mortgage Tete! 
Month a | oo | ee | Se | ee | oe 
Bank 
1938 9 493 7 716 oz I 381 700 6 19 798 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 360 123 
1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66198 16 013 51 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70713 16 823 53 385 146 
1958 161 824 | 136453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19 191 76 434 750 
1959 206 297 | 159000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 522 094 | 
1958 May 147 671 | 127629 | 35 706 | 74945 | 18129 58 404 138 
June 146 764 | 126534 | 35588 | 74666 | 18018 49 401 G19 
July 150 265 | 127119 | 35 860 75 781 18 079 49 407 153 
August 150357 | 127651 | 36322 75 659 18 107 63 408 159 
September 149 858 | 128975 | 36418 | 75629 | 18 189 65 409 134 
October 153 400 | 130206 | 36539 | 76355 18 356 64 414 920 
November 153 705 | 131 750 | 36933 76 504 18 611 75 417 578 
December 161 824 | 136.453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19191 76 434 750 
1959 January 166 791 | 137309 | 38902 | 79278 | 19530 82 441 892 
February 168 153 | 139 483 | 39797 | 81817 | 19928 66 449 244 
March 172575 | 141998 | 40069 | 83595 | 20155 72 458 464 
April 175 461 | 143010 | 40373 | 83614 | 20306 65 462 379 
May 178 302 | 143 465 | 40379 | 83514 | 20295 66 466 o21 
June 181 097 | 142958 | 40273 82790 | 20167 65 467 350 
July 183 524 | 144414 | 40524 | 83206 | 20247 66 471 981 
August 185 819 | 146037 | 40919 | 84318 | 20407 68 477 568 
September 188 788 | 148 260 | 41038 | 86520 | 20673 67 485 346 
October 190 592 | 150889 | 41 180 87 228 20 891 73 490 853 
November 195 479 | 153 033 | 41 442 87 984 21 172 78 499 188 
December 206 297 | 159000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 522 094 
1960 January 202 364 | 1§9 $02 | 43474 | 91667 | 22 303 63 519 373 
February 206 585 | 161 338 | 44261 93 553 22 710 63 528 510 
March 210 702 | 164947 | 44716 96 599 23 093 89 540 146 
April 210 637 | 165974 | 44681 97428 | 23 219 gl 542 030 





























Deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 


1. Time deposits 


2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 





Co-opera- 










































































































































































Year commer: | savings | Oise |‘Sesecit| Mortgage | | Bank 
Cl .. $. institu- o 
Month banks — | Se |i So) a Finland 
Bank 
1938 8 944 6 136 - 2129 1688 | 18 897 rr 177 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 | 363 224 | 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 | 383175 | 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | \78064 | 15717 | 386847 | 27334 
1958 174542 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424484 | 23 119 
1959 209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 | 32758 | 504780 | 16 688 
1958 May 167137 | 110001 | 26 831 80 oo! 17976 | 401946 | 32570 
June 168 G20 | 110302 | 26859 | 80740 18 595 | 405 116 | 33 406 
July 168 100 | 111 012 | 26983 81 363 18910 | 406 368 | 31 447 
August 167 422 | 141 839 | 27819 | 81 521 18 993 | 407594 | 29 604 
September 167 472 | 113 003 | 28074 | 82153 | 19580 | 410282 | 27695 
October 168 537 | 114134] 28 833 82240 | 19823 | 413567 | 25 371 
November 170157 | 115 230 | 28840 | 82823 | 20141 | 417191 | 23951 
December 174 §42 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83 503 21.931 | 424484 | 23119 
1959 January 174 431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 | 426266 | 22644 
February 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84261 23014 | 431265 | 22 848 
March 177 518 | 118 748 | 30025 85 659 | 23481 | 435 431 | 23 305 
April 180779 | 120876 | 30171 | 87216 | 23291 | 442 333 | 22416 
May 182 818 | 122.475 | 30412 | 82536 | 23978 | 448 263 | 21 529 
June 184 862 | 123 152 | 30387 | 88660 | 25681 | 452742 | 21024 
July 183 589 | 124666 | 31118 | 89337 | 26620 | 455 330 | 19 384 
August 184965 | 126191 | 31599 | 90550 | 27689 | 460994 | 17 698 
September 190 749 | 127980 | 32369 | 91957 | 28771 | 471826 | 16946 
October 196 254 | 129702 | 32566 | 93 800 | 29229 | 481551 | 16 840 
November 200 782 | 131592 | 32626 | 94833 30241 | 490074 | 17212 
December 209 686 | 132 663 | 33138 | 96715 32578 | 504780 | 16688 
1960 January 211 026 | 134342 | 35510 | 97496 | 33337 | 509711 | 16 855 
February 217 135 | 135 681 | 33884 | 98116 | 34089 | 518 905 | 17 787 
March 222 749 | 137133 | 33984 ; 100212 | 35 225 | 529303 | 18416 
April 230 904 | 139152 | 34484 | 102531 | 37049 | 544120 | 18 754 
Credits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Loans 2. Bills 3. Current accounts 
. a: Zz - 7 
x 4600 - 600 
L r7{500 + Yo f {500 
y | Ht] 
7 am 1A Mo Zeemnnn HT HHI HM {400 
ARATE TM Mt 
: Z I | | 7 51300 I 300 
By BS Bd Bel RS Be 
BS BB 6 BSB B00 Joo 
= NOs BY ss % % % Ry oe oe we ee 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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Public Debt Cash revenue of the State Cash 
Year expenditure 
Month Foreign | Internal | Total | and pro- | * “ton oe | 3 
perty tax 
1938 1. 1.4 2.5 It - 5-4 5.1 
1955 61.3 55-7 117.0 47-9 49.8 233.0 235.3 
1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 251.3 268.5 
1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 69.7 283.8 291.5 
1958 79.0 68.3 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 305.0 
1959 77.0 o* oa as ss - ee 
1958 April 81.1 63.5 144.6 6.3 5.1 24.3 19.0 
May 80.8 63.4 144.2 6.9 5-5 28.8 27.0 
June 80.8 63.6 144.4 —0,2 5.2 22.8 23.1 
July 80.7 56.5 137.2 5.8 5-7 29.0 22.8 
August 80.6 60.8 141.4 6.9 6.0 24.8 29.8 
September 80.0 57:3 137.3 0.9 4.8 23.9 20.9 
October 79.9 53.8 133.7 6. 6.1 27.1 22.6 
November 79.5 56.7 136.2 7:7 5.4 25.8 27.6 
December 79.0 68.3 147.3 —0.3 7-4 18.9 36.8 
1959 January 79.0 66.7 145.7 4.2 4:7 22.2 | 225 
February 79.0 69.7 148.7 10.0 5.2 26.2 | 30.2 
March 78.3 76.7 155.0 1.4 5.2 22.2 | 32.5 
April 78.3 71.8 150.1 7.4 5.9 29.7 | 25.0 
May 75.1 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 32.2 33.9 
June 74:3 79.9 154.2 —4.7 6.6 18.6 | 25.6 
July 74.1 75.3 149.4 7.6 6.6 29.6 | 25.9 
August 74.1 80.1 154.2 8.1 6.x 25.4 | 30.9 
September 78.0 84.1 162.1 0.8 6.6 223 | 26; 
October 78.0 79.3 157-3 8.8 6.8 30.1 25.6 
November 77-5 78.6 156.1 8.8 6.7 28.6 27.4 
December 77.0 ee is ee ‘i ase 
1960 January 76.6 70.6 147.2 6.4 5-4 25.4 24.6 
February 76.6 72.7 149.3 6.6 6.5 31.0 36.8 
March 76.1 78.2 154.3 4.2 6.1 24.0 30.7 | 
Public debt, 1000 mill. mk 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
] 
[ % | 
; 4250 + 0 | 
a 4200 + +200 
LL 150 7 uf 150 
HH HH | 
| | r ATA 
Lad HM HTH 
RS Ba Bs Ka RS por 50 
RS Bo BB 
= SERRE weree rere sy: | 
| 195253 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954= 100 
Special indices 
Y Total Invest- Other Consu- s cE 
M etl indus- men producer’s mer’s wadiiee poo Other 
ont tries goods goods goods fsitien. PEE tog indus- 
tries tries tries 
1938 49 71 37 46 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 III 116 109 113 108 III III 
1956 114 117 110 120 102 113 118 
1957 117 119 116 118 IIo 115 117 
1958* 113 109 114 112 114 107 110 
1959* 121 112 124 120 125 113 119 
1958*April IIo 112 109 III 109 108 108 
ay 113 106 115 113 119 104 110 
June 107 107 106 109 103 104 106 
July 88 66 96 83 110 66 82 
August 113 104 116 114 113 103 114 
September 120 118 120 119 119 113 119 
October 129 124 131 128 127 121 129 
November 120 114 126 114 117 112 120 
December 107 104 98 121 100 104 104 
1959* January 110 109 110 110 108 106 105 
February 112 III 113 113 113 108 109 
March 116 107 118 117 116 108 115 
April 127 118 129 128 134 120 125 
May . 118 102 120 122 121 107 120 
June 119 112 117 126 123 112 121 
July 96 72 104 92 117 77 93 
August 124 112 124 128 124 114 128 
September 131 125 133 129 135 126 127 
October 137 124 143 132 138 129 135 
November 134 124 142 125 138 126 131 
December 127 130 131 120 130 126 119 
1960* January 124 116 128 119 134 118 115 
February 133 128 136 130 148 128 125 
March 149 146 152 146 165 146 141 
Industrial production; 1954 = 100 
| - 4150 + 150 
| “ily | 
i + 4i25 b+ fr , |! 4 
| - “AN AN if | 125 
™ A / hi WW) 
| n r/ | ( ( \ WG 
of fe Mn ff , 
| r Il Hoof \ fl 4100 
| one 7 
| ] H75 475 
| 
| H50 +50 
H25 oH 425 
pitisriis 
962 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 














Mechanical 
Year or Cellulose pulp Newsprint Ho a > Plywood 
(for sale) 
Month 
1 000 stds 1 000 tons 1000 cu.m. 
1938 I O10 I 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1954 1 060 1 572 202 445 395 254 339 
1955 I OgI 1 817 196 526 478 286 364 
1956 810 1 851 205 597 497 294 272 
1957 825 2 062 183 626 528 385 313 
1958* 987 2 066 141 613 552 422 285 
1959* 1 072 2 148 124 633 626 450 348 
1958* April 96 149 II 43 37 31 22 
May 105 174 13 52 46 33 22 | 
June 80 146 4 46 45 30 16 
July 88 153 16 56 47 38 16 | 
August 81 167 13 53 43 40 22 
September 74 188 Ke) 62 50 35 22 
October 78 195 10 54 57 39 28 
November 69 189 14 56 51 38 27 
December 64 156 12 51 40 31 25 
1959* January 67 178 II 52 48 32 27 
February 83 179 II 52 46 34 29 
March 94 174 10 49 46 32 27 
April 105 188 13 52 50 39 28 
May 85 176 10 50 49 36 31 | 
June 108 155 5 41 48 34 28 CO 
July 91 163 9 44 54 40 19 
August 89 154 10 47 58 40 25 
September 86 191 8 61 58 41 34 
October 90 206 13 62 59 42 34 
November 81 205 13 65 59 40 34 
December 93 180 12 57 51 38 32 
1960* January go 206 15 54 59 38 32 
February 116 200 ¥5 63 57 39 37 
March 137 220 16 68 63 42 40 



































Fellings for commercial purposes by fellings seasons 
1. Large-sized timber 


2. Other timber 
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1958/1959 


1959/1960 




















BUILDING 















































































































































































Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling 
. . completed construction permits granted houses 
Whole | Centres of | Whole | Centres of | Whole | Centres of | completed 
Quarter country | population| country | population| country | population 
mill. cu. m number 
1938 16.10 3.68 777° 
1954 22,02 7.84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10,05 15 330 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10.82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 22.98 13.47 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20.81 10.89 20.86 12.00 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 20.38 11.66 18.17 8.57 17 798 
1959* 19.85 9.79 20.46 11.89 22.64 11.73 18 713 
1954 IV 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5.96 3.00 5 464 
1955 I 3.23 2.29 22,02 11,06 5.22 2.11 4 826 
II 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 329 
Ill 5-57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 19.21 11.84 3.52 1.64 4 269 
Il 3.84 2.51 23.19 11.58 7.18 3.34 4.026 
Il 5.35 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 3.43 4613 
IV 7.14 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.86 1.62 4 732 
II 3.15 1.81 24.56 12.86 5.98 2.40 3 287 
Ill 5.95 2.89 24.44 12.86 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 20.86 12,00 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 19.85 11.26 3.13 1.24 3 272 
Il 3.25 1.85 23.04 12. 5.44 2.09 2954 
Il 5.70 2.40 22.77 11.64 4.59 2.13 5 028 
IV 7.12 3.10 20.38 11.66 5.01 3.11 6 544 
1959* I 3.21 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 1.91 2 926 
Il 3.01 1.48 21.74 11.36 7.16 2.63 2717 
Ill 6.01 2.72 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 5 668 
IV 7.62 3.68 20.46 11.89 5.81 3.76 7 342 | 
1960* I 2.58 12.19 3.20 3 900 | 
Buildings completed, mill. cu.m. 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
I i i IV 
L 430 + 412 
5 425 5 310 
i | 420 + 48 
| Hh | 1 | i Hi 
i Ui | Hi) 15 oF | Vs 
a Bea i WH WA 
4 NA 
Ba BS Ul) 10 1 
BS RS Ba Re Mm i 
BY RY BS bse A SH 
Ba RS BS Bed BS , bhi tel N 7? 
EERE Sees 
1952 53 54 55: 56 57 58 59 55 57 59 5 57 59 85 57 59 55 57 59 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954= 100. 

























































































Imports Exports 
ae a Wood | P ~ 
General | materm’s - Finished | General | . aper i 
Quarer | Graze! | tad sem | and | Piid | Gore | stdway | inrry | 208, 
P P products 
products 
Prices 
1953 106 109 112 100 98 95 gI 109 
€ 1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 118 155 115 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1959* 133 127 134 142 129 123 130 152 
1958 IV 136 130 138 145 134 120 135 163 
1959* I 136 131 137 145 135 121 132 175 
II 134 127 134 146 127 122 130 135 
Ill 134 128 135 146 130 124 129 154 
IV 133 128 134 141 129 122 129 153 
1960* I 138 133 127 151 131 124 130 159 
Volume 
. 1953 75 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
. 1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 113 
« | 1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
| 1958 110 102 130 I1§ 115 87 134 106 
| 1959* 132 122 121 153 132 104 146 138 
| 1958 IV 103 102 122 97 III 102 128 176 
1959* I 135 121 144 151 133 98 149 125 
II 140 130 114 161 141 123 136 184 
Ii 120 109 114 143 126 126 153 150 
IV 131 125 115 147 128 102 147 107 
1960* JI 176 165 157 197 157 IOI 177 153 
Export and import prices; 1954 = 100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of Trade 
F 7 Fr | 
[ 4180 fF “ie 
> 
s 4160 4160 
= 2 
a—_ re 4140 
1 na * 
r | 4120 
3 
L Se +100 
r 4780 =F | 480 
| 
F 460 | 460 
a a a a endl i | J 1 ! 1 | 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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IMPORTS 
Raw Of which: o Of which: oa 
Year materials | ——————_ els Finished |——_- of exports | Import 
and i- and goods Con- Total + , 
Quarter finished Industrial | lubricants sumer’s ws did — 
products | goods (—) 
1000 mill. mk 
1952 97-5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27.1 182.2 —25.4 21. 
1953 65.1 59-9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 409.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1959 133.8 125.4 28.1 105.4 37-7 267.3 + 0.0 43-4 
1958 Ill 27.0 25.1 Fe 18.3 71 52.6 +21.7 10.5 
IV 34.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 10,0 
1959 I 27.3 25.8 7.1 22.7 8.4 57-1 — 9.4 9.9 
Il 3.2.7 30.5 5.0 27.3 9.7 65.0 + 2.0 10.7 
Il 32.6 30.7 6.5 23.8 7-9 62.9 +14.4 II. 
IV 41.2 38.4 9.5 31.6 11.7 82.3 — 7.0 11.7 
1960 I 37.8 34.6 7.1 30.9 10.6 75-9 —2.13 | - 10.6 
‘ % of im- 
% ! port value 
1952 53-5 48.3 12.1 3.4.4 14.9 100.0 11.6 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 12.8 
1955 53-6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 100.0 ° 15.4 
1956 51.2 45-9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100.0 . 20.5 
1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100.0 r 14.4 
1959 I 47.8 45.2 12.4 39.9 14.7 100.0 17.3 
II 50.1 46.6 Pg 42.2 14.9 100.0 16.4 
Til 51.8 48.6 10.3 37.9 12.6 100.0 - 17.6 
IV 50.5 47.1 11.7 37.8 14.5 100.0 ‘ 14.2 
1960 I 49.8 45.6 9.5 40.7 14.7 100.0 14.0 
Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Agricultural raw materials and —— —- 4. Consumer’s goods 
5. Investment goods 
! INT IT MITT i 100 
' Raa len 2 
neti 2G 
i Nl AU 80 
pg. ISS | 
com Hl KN (3) 7 
| | N SN G Y % BON HARKS <x 
SNARE E BRR RRR 4oo 
! % 4 mn ‘s % BY eS PIR KN 
See 
Bod RS RS BR) RY RS 
SPCESESES DS ! = = 
| 1952 53 54 56 59 1960 
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EXPORTS + 
Of which: 
Year Agri- | Round | tadustrial Metal- | Other 
cultural timber Wood P : Total 
Quarter poodasts om products ind Ps ad Re goods 
1000 mill. mk 
1952 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 II.1 0.2 156.8 
1953 4.7 10,2 116.4 43,7 47-9 20.9 0.2 131.5 
1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
1955 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 0.1 181.2 
1956 6.2 17.3 | 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0,0 178.0 
1957 10,2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 57.8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
1959 14.9 16.3 236.0 63.7 117.0 44.1 0.1 267.3 
1958 Ill 2.6 9.7 62.0 19.4 29.7 10.0 0.0 74.3 
IV 2.8 4.1 60.8 17.8 30.6 9.0 0.1 678 
1959 I 3.3 1.9 42.5 8.3 24.9 7-7 0.0 47:7 
Il 3.7 3.7 $9.5 16.1 28.0 12.9 0.1 67. 
Il 3.8 6.9 66.6 21.1 30.5 11.6 0.0 77:3 
IV 4.1 3.8 67.4 18.2 33.6 11.9 0.0 15.3 
1960 I 4.1 1.6 48.8 8.7 29.3 8.5 O.1 54.6 
| 7 
1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7.1 O.1 100.0 
| 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100.0 
| 1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 2.1 II.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 0.1 100.0 
| 1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100.0 
| 1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
1958 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 13.7 oe 100.0 | 
1959 5.6 6.1 88.3 23.8 | 43.8 16.5 0.0 | 1000 | 
1959 I 6.9 4.0 89.1 17-4 $2.2 16.1 0.0 | 100.0 | 
II 5-5 5-5 88.8 24.0 41.8 19.3 O.1 100.0 | 
Ill 4.9 8.8 86.3 27.3 39.5 15.0 0.0 100.0 
IV 5-4 5.1 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 oo | 100.0 
1960 I 7-5 2.9 89.4 15.9 53-7 15.6 0.2 | 100.0 
Exports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal-using industry products 
5. Others 
~ | 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Veer ay Index for share prices; 1948= 100 aaa 
Turnover 
om Wholesale | Retail Bank | Industrial AN 
trade trade Mill. mk shares shares shares Number 
1938 o- 222 123 43 50 547 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 121 115 3553 I5t 565 487 973 
1957 114 107 2 648 134 500 430 I 0§7 
1958 109 101 1 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 107 2711 146 506 435 785 
1958 May III 106 203 126 451 388 81 
June 105 102 124 127 440 380 54 
July 109 99 122 127 439 379 48 
August 116 102 go 129 436 377 67 
September 121 100 152 133 433 375 64 
October 131 112 175 134 424 368 II 
November 106 99 155 133 420 364 78 
December 116 135 163 134 425 368 77 
1959 January 93 85 155 138 454 392 72 
February 103 92 160 141 469 405 76 
March Il5 97 282 141 491 422 Jo 
April 128 107 238 145 499 429 7 
May 123 112 180 144 485 418 66 
June 118 110 200 143 479 413 62 
July 117 104 144 143 sol 430 57 
August 132 106 133 146 513 441 59 
September 135 108 416 147 516 443 64 
October 130 113 340 152 543 465 78 
November 127 108 228 155 552 473 64 
December 136 144 235 158 572 489 43 
1960 January 101 84 200 164 606 518 59 
February 119 95 177 166 611 522 85 
March 134 | 100 217 164 614 524 80 
April ox f 249 162 | 603 514 oa 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 = 100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
= “ we . 
L 4600 + +600 
8 4500 =F 500 
4 4400 5 | 3400 
L 4300 + | | 4300 
| 
4200 F | 4200 
eee een wo? - ‘ ; oa owas” on 
™ Oe eee 4100 
oe a a oe a pcietp beer tp hperpec th ppeaistsesersiiasar ss 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 195 1959 1960 
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